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THE PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. 


Itis the glory of the human soul 
that it is susceptible of progressive, 
adas faras we know, of unlimited 
improvement. The child, who has 
jut begun to lisp his alphabet, and 
the man, who b&rthe unceasing la- 
hours of a lifetime has mastered the 
knguages and the sciences of gene- 
ntionsare of the same race. A few 
years hence and the child will be as 
vell informed and be as highly im- 
poved as the man is now; and the 
nan shall have passed into a new, 
ad to us,in a great measure, un- 
known state, but into a state of being 
where the means of intellectual and 
moral improvement will be increas- 
o,not diminished. It has pleased 
the author of our nature not only to 
ceate a vast variety of objects, and 
to seatter these over a vast, and to us, 
unlimited space, but he has also been 
pleased to create and to uphold a 
vast number of intelligencies, who 
are formed capable of analyzing all 
these objects great and small, near 
at hand and far remote; and while 
they are contemplating these, they 
ate also capable of bearing his own 
mage and of enjoying his presence. 
And among these intelligencies the 
creature man holds a distinguished 
place, i 

The variety, of the degrees of use- 
fulness allotted to man in the various 
stages of his existence, is as astonish- 
ing as the extent of his duration and 

improvement. The infant—the boy 





—the man—and the mind associate 
ing with angelic hosts has cach his 
appropriate sphere; and to every in- 
dividual in this countless multitude 
and in each of these, and similar di- 
visions, there is marked out full and 
useful employment. Every individ- 
ual is perfect in the possession of our 
common nature, but no individual 
can enjoy that nature as it ought to 
be enjoyed, nor can he bring it to 
that high pitch of perfection, to 
which it is destined, but by the con- 
tinued application of his powers in 
promoting the improvement of his 
fellow men. Nor is it easy to deter- 
mine, whether the mind acting upon 
the mind to be improved, or the mind 
which is acted upon, is the most de- 
pendant upon his fellow man for the 
enjoyment and the perfection of his 
nature. Certain itis, that he who 
watereth shall himself also be water- 
ed; and that in this kind of giving 
and receiving, “there is, that scatter- 
eth and yet increaseth, and there is, 
that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.” “The lib- 
eral soul deviseth liberal things and 
by liberal things shall he stand,” 

It is the happy lot of the youth of 
the present day to make their ap- 
pearance in an age, when the spirit 
of enterprise and improvement is ful- 
ly awake. Wherever we cast our 
eyes over the countries or kingdoms 
of the earth we find all, in the vari- 
ous departments of life, animated 
more or less with the same spirit. 
There is a second revival of litera- 
ture. The human mind has again 
burst from its slumbers, and bids 
fair never to sleep again till all bg- 
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longing to man shall be completely 
renovated. What an encourage- 
ntent'to the youth to catch and cher- 
ish this spirit, and to move onward 
in the glorious career! 

However humble our place may 
be,wewill not be without our influence 
in the general movement. Others, 


possessing more extensive mcans; 


and occupying more elevated and 
commanding stations may, as they 
have done, take the lead, and march 
on in advance. Yet we may cheer- 
fully employ our one talent, and 
bring up the rear. The period is 
fast approaching, when the most 
humble departments in civil society 
shall contain as much intellectual 
and moral improvement, as the high- 
er ranks of society did not fifty 
years ago. Nor is there a son, or 
‘a daughter in any of the thousand 
cabins of the west who may not act 
efficiently and extensively in this 
great and glorious work, 


EDUCATION. 

Education is the gymnastics of the 
mind. It does not consist in cram- 
ing the memory with facts and phra- 
ses, but in exercising the intellectual 
and moral powers, with a view to fit- 
ting them for profitable exertion in 
subsequent life. Itis true, that in a 
course. of mental discipline, much 
knowledge must and will be gained: 
nor do.we agree with those who as- 
sert that it is of little importance what 
subjects may occupy the mind of the 
student, provided they require suffi- 
cient intellectual exertion to put in 
requisition his every power. So far 
as is compatible with that degree of 
attention and mental labour which is 
indispensable in rousing the dormant 
faculties to action, and calling forth 
the best efforts of the mind, the more 
knowledge that can be gained, in the 
course of an education, the better. 
An acquaintance with men and 
things furnishes.materials upon which 
the mind employs its powers, and 
without which it would be of butlit- 





tle avail to possess them, even in a 
highly cultivated state. But as na- 
ture has made it impossible to culti- 
vate the mind without, at the same 
time, the subject of such cultivation 
making considerable acquisitions of 
knowledge; and since the business 
of life and our intercourse with soci- 
ety will necessarily make large addi- 
tions to our stock of experience, the 
preference should be given to that 
mode of instruction which best pre- 
pares the mind for general exertion 
upon every emergency. 5e rea- 
sonable. has this appeared to some, 
when considering the uncertainty of 
calculations relative to the future 
pursuits of those under their care, 
that they have not scrupled to assert, 
that provided the pupil could. be 
taught how, and —— subjects to 
employ his powers, h® might safely 
forget every thing else which he 
had learned at school. This, we 
have already said is not our opin- 
ion. Yet there is in. the assertion 
so much truth as to give it a high 
degree of plausibility. 

Those who are engaged in such 
employments as afford sufficient ex- 
ercise to the several parts of the bo 
dy, are found to enjoy better health 
and to have the use of those limbs, 
more immediately required in their 
several arts, in a higher degree than 
those whose occupations are more 
sedentary and exclusive. The smith 
and the sailor are required to use 
their arms much more than most 
other parts of their muscular system. 
Hence the enlargement.and uncom- 


-mon strength of these limbs in per- 


sons of such professions. Yetstrength 
of the arm would avail the smith or 
the sailor but little if the other parts 
of their system were not sufficient to 
sustain their portion of the exertion 
required. Nor would any man in 
his senses, from a knowledge ‘tliat 
certain limbs or faculties were of 
paramount importance in the busi- 
ness for which he designed his son, 
wish to cultivate these, to the exclu 
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ion orinjary of other parts of the 
ystem,whether corporeal or intellec- 
tual. The arms of the sailor would 
be of but little use in his occupation 
ifhe could not stand upon his legs; 
and the acute sizht of the engraver 


and the science of the surgeon would | 


be worse than useless, if by some 
preposterous method of improving 
the one and acquiring the other, they 
had destroyed that firmness of nerve, 
that steadiness of hand, which are 
necessary in such professions. Yet we 
ve many parents in preparing their 
children for active life,by giving them 
a business education, as it is now dis- 
tinctively termed, acting as prepos- 
terously as would the physician,who, 
in his zeal for knowledge, should by 
intense application, destroy his con- 
itution, or the student of theology 
orlaw, who, by dissipation or want 
of exercise, should induce disease 
that would destroy his voice. 

This however is to be expected, so 
lng as parents are themselves unac- 
quainted with the branches which 
they wish their sons to acquire. 
They are sensible of a defect in their 
owneducations, and consequent diffi- 
culties in transacting business. In 
this they judge correctly. They 
bave a clear understanding of 
what is wanting, but they do not so 
clearly perceive what would rem- 
edy the defect. Hence they are 
disposed to over-rate education, es- 
pecially those branches which men of 
their acquaintance are thought to 
possess, and to which their superior 
success has been uniformly ascribed. 
They omit to remark, that men of 
general education surpass the partial 
scholar of their acquaintance, as far 
a this partial scholar surpasses 
his less fortunate neighbours. ‘Their 
conclusion is nearer the truth, than 
that of those who adduce the case of 

eminent men, who are confessedly 
ho scholars, to disprove the advan- 
lage of an education, merely because 
their premises are more correct, not 
shat their reasoning is more accurate. 


Men of strong active minds will be- 
come, in some instances, eminent 
without education, at least of the or- 
dinary kind ; while men of a contrary 
character will not be distinguished, 
though they may have made consid- 
erable advances in literature. In 
both cases however, those who are 
distinguished without, or with but a 
very imperfect education would have 
been much more distinguished had. 
they enjoyed the advantage of exten- 
sive literature, and they are found 
universally to lament their situation 
in not having enjoyed the facilities 
which an education affords, 

These very men,who are held up, 
by the enemies of literature, as ex- 
amples of its worthlessness, are in- 
stances of what general mental acti- 
vity can achieve, without an educa- 
tion specially designed for a particu- 
lar pursuit. Those who adduce 
them as instances of“ unassisted ge- 
nius,” claim for them, to be withoui: 
education. They will*not then, it 
is presumed, deny us the ground, 
that they were destitute of that “bu- 
siness education,” which employs so 
much the tongues and pens of mod- 
ern reformers, until they acquired it. 
in contact with society and in active 
life. In this then they were on ar 
equality with all others. That: 
is, they came to the exercise of their. 
respective professions without any 
special preparation for them, other 
than what nature had given them. 
Their friends, as the opponents of 
literature, deny that they had any 
acquaintance with that which consti- 
tutes a liberal education. We only 
claim, that they admit a part of this, 
and allow us to assert that,they were 
without “a business educagion," or 
inother words that, they fad not 
made themselves familiar with those 
thoughts,and topics of argument, and 
principles of philosophy which have 
an immediate and almost exclusive 
application to their particular pur- 
suits. If this be admitted, how came 





they to excel? Was it by. natural 
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strength of mind and soundness of| 
Le ay If so, then the best 
me of remedying the defect, in 
those to whom nature has been less 
bountiful, would-seem to be, to make 
use of such means. as are found to im- 
prove the faculties generally, and not 
such as.tend to improve some of them 
to the neglect of others. Nor let it 
be said. here, that nature. had done: 
in the.one.case, what, by education, 
is proposed to be done in the other. 
In sound minds the several faculties 
-are found to be possessed in just 
proportions. It is only by artificial 
means that this balance is destroyed, 
and a kind of mental prodigy or, ra- 
ther monster produced. 

Men differ in size much more than 
they do in the proportions of the se- 
veral parts of their — frames, 
Great differences, in. this respect, as 
has been already remarked, are pro- 
duced by disproportionate exertion 
of particular limbs. But which 
would be best calculated to act well 
his part in the ordinary business of 


life, where strength and muscle are 


required, the man, who by general 
exercise of all his limbs had strength- 
ened his whole frame. and hardened 
his constitution, or he, who had de- 
voted his whole attention to the im- 
provement of some. particular limb, 
or acquiring dexterity :in the use of 
it, or an. unusual facility in. the exer- 
cise of some. particular function of 
the bedy? A few trials, in most ca- 
ses, would render the former c 

tent to the task; but the latter could 
never recover the strength which he 
had lost, in order to acquire the fa- 
cility which he valued, and without 
that strength the other wouldin most 
cases avail him. nothing. 

Such a course of education would 
be less absurd did, we always know 
in precisely. what sphere we should 
be. called to act.- But in this: coun- 
try above all others it is impossible 
to tell what duties the citizen may 

“be called to perform for his-country, 


= he may be compelled to 
fill. 

Thus far then, but only thus far, 
would we admit the propriety of sha- 
ping the education of our youth to 
an exclusive object. But this will 
not much narrow the bounds, nor 
contract the catalogue of studies ne- 
cessary for every American to attend 
to. Every citizen is eligible to eve. 
ry-office within the gift of his coun- 
try. From the principle that a ma- 
jority shall rule, he must when elect- 
ed undertake the business of the of. 
fice to which he has been chosen, 
But he may be chosen to offices 
which require an acquaintance with 
every branch ofa liberal and polite 
education. Where indced, is the of- 
fice. of honour, trust, or profit, under 
our government, which would not 
derive lustre from being..conducted 
with that promptitude, order, and 
systematic regularity which mark 
the official conduct of men of culti- 
vated and well balanced minds? And 
even here, the adage “that know. 
ledge FS tre is remarkably veri- 
fied. Menwho have prepared them. 
selves for pursuits very different 
from those of political life, but on 
the liberal plan of study, when bya 
change of views, or some of the 
nameless causes, which induce men 
to alter their plans, they have em- 
barked in the contest,with competit- 
ors of.less extensive information on 
general subjects, but men accurately 
acquainted with the business on hand, 
haye soon been able to silence the 
self gratulations of their opponents 
and to wipe away the stigma from 
literature,which their case had been 
thought to imprint, by far surpassing 
those ef longer standing and more 
experience in the arena of debate. 

hat plan, then, of education is to 
be preferred, which takes its copy 
from nature, and uses means to im- 
prove al our powers in their natural 
relations, and usual proportions, 
without elevating one faculty by the 





or what stations in obedience to her 
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depression of another, and without 





improving some to the neglect of 
the rest:—-which aims at rendering 
the intellect strong and independent 
in its operations; equally adapted to 
every species of exertion, of which 
the mind of man is capable, and 
which in ordinary circumstances he 
must expect to make. But how is 
this to be accomplished? What gen- 
eral plan will suit all the varieties of 
intellect and disposition,observable in 
even asmall seminary? We answer 
none. - None can be devised that 
vill exactly answer the pu in 
wery case. Much must be left to 
the judgement of the competent 
saben, Tell him what you wish 
to have accomplished, or rather, ad- 
rise with him, whether what you ex- 
pectcan be accomplished, and leave 
ite him to select the means neces- 
ary: if you have confidence in him, 
his will be fair on both sides:—if 
ju have not confidence, select ano- 
ter on whom you can depend; but 
ionot require of the man, to whom 
jou entrust the education of your 
dildren, to accomplish what can 
lardly be accomplished, and: at the 
ame time, restrict him to the: use of 
the most unpropitious means.. The 
act, that no system will be universal- 
y practicable, is no more an objec- 
tion to forming a system, than the 
act, that no law will answer precise- 
y, in all its bearings, more than a 
ingle case,against which it was in- 
tended to provide, is a reason against 
penal enactments. 
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Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofwyl. 
CONCLUDED PROM PAGE 75. 


The testimony borne to Mr. Fel- 
lenberg’s success in this truly enlight- 
ened and benevolent attempt, by the 
state of his accounts, is, if possible, 
more decisive, and may perhaps con- 
vince many whom no other evidence 
will influence. He shows his books 





deed, every part of the establish- 
ment is open at all times. Mr. 'C, 
Pictet has given the result for the 
year 1810, the last for which the ba- 
jance was made out when he visited 
Hofwyl. The farm then yielded a 
clear gain of four per cent. upon the 
price of the land, reckoned at 62/. 
the acre, together with 24 per cent. 
upon the capital employed in culti- 
vation. Mr. Brougham states the 
profits, on an average of four years 
ending 1814,to have been above four 
pounds an acre, including ‘the inter- 
est of purchase money paid for the 
land. The profits upon the cattle 
are kept out of this en and al- 
so those which Mr. FeHenberg de- 
rives from the dealing in horses, a 
source of considerable gain to him; 
for he generally sel}s them at an ad- 
vance of six or seven pounds, after 
keeping and-using them from the age 
of three to-six. 

The general opinion entertained 
of the plan is the last evidence of its 
success to which we shall resort. At 
first, all the neighbourhood, and par- 
ticularly the Bernese government 
and grandees, regarded Mr. Fellen- 
berg as an enthusiast and a visionary, 
whose schemes would lead to his 
certain ruin. They began ‘after- 
wards to change the mode of attack, 
when: they saw those schemes suc- 
ceeding ;—they described him asa 
money-making person, and one, who 
under the appearance of benevolence, 
carried on plans. of avarice. They 
generally considered the Academy 
as a peculiar source of profit; but, 
from what has been already stated, 
the reader may have perceived that 
this branch of the Establishment can 
do nothing more than bear its own 
expenses; and that, if the farmifig 
operations do not perform the rest, 
the whole must be in arrear. Yet 
every one admits that the design has 
in fact succeeded; that the land has 
been greatly improved; that -marsh- 





freely to all visiters; to whom, in- 


es have been drained, and fine crops 
made to grow, where weeds only 
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were seen before; that the poor la- 
bourers are bettered in condition, ha- 
bits, and acquiréments; that every 
thing goes on with the appearance 
of a flourishing and an improving 
concern, and that no debts are con- 
tracted, nor any difficulties of a pe- 
<uniary nature experienced. The 
Government has given no manner 
of assistance, nor even countenance, 
to Mr. Fellenberg—hardly protec- 
tion. The patricians accuse him of 
lowering the dignity of their order, 
by leading what they term a vie pe- 
dagogique—that is, by devoting him- 
self to the most digniffed and virtu- 
ous of human pursuits, the propaga- 
tion of virtue and communication of 
knowledge,— instead of poring over 
a long pedigree of ancestors with 
cramp names, known at Berne and 
no where else,—or moving up and 
down the streets of that ancient and 
noble town, adorned witha stiff tail, 
and impeded by along sword. Eve- 
ry discouragement is given to him by 
the constituted authorities; the ex- 
istence of his Institution is studious- 
ly concealed in the journals devoted 
to Government, as they all are in that 
free State. Not even the common 
notice of an arrival is allowed to be 
inserted, if the traveller is come to 
visit Hofwyl, although every such in- 
cident is sedulously chronicled, if the 
stranger only comes to see Berne, or 
to pass through it; and, upon one oc- 
casion, an open and direct interfe- 
rence of power was used to thwart 
this philanthropic person’s most ad- 
mirable plan of improving the condi- 
tion, generally, of his native country. 
He had observed the want of suf 


cient knowledge, which deprived 
most Swiss school masters of the 


the means of usefulness. He had 
therefore bethought him of a com- 
pendious method by which this de- 
fect might be supplied. It was b 
assembling at Hofwyl all the teach- 
ers of the canton, and maintaining 
and instructing them during the 
*hree months of their holidays. 


y | ty. 
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ing men of industrious habits, and ea- 
gerly bent upon improving them. 
selves, they made great progress: 
and, on their retarn home, they did 
not fail to pursue their studies with 
additional advantage, after the lights 
received at Hofwyl. Thenext sum- 
mer Mr. Fellenberg invited them to 
return; but the Bernese govern- 
ment, strangely and unaccountably, 
chose to take umbrage at this assem- 
blage, and issued a decree to prohi- 
bit any schoolmaster from resorting 
thither. This signal folly was fortu- 
nate in its effects for the neighbour- 
ing cantons; they encouraged their 
teachers to avail themselves of Mr, 
F.’s invitation; and he thus had the 
opportunity of spreading a_ better 
system of education for all ranks 
through many parts of Switzerland. 
It is only rendering justice to the lib- 
erality and acuteness of the literary 
circles in Geneva, to add, that he has, 
from the first, been warmly encour- 
aged by their applause; and that 
some of their most distinguished 
members have uniformly exerted 
themselves, strenuously to promote 
the success of his benevolent designs. 
We need only mention M. de Bonstet- 
ten, in addition to the able and en- 
lightened author of the works now 
before us. 

The connexion between the semi- 
nary for the poor and the academy 
for the upper classes, has already 
been mentioned generally. It con- 
sists in the pains constantly taken to 
inculcate upon each their relative 
duties towards the other. The pu- 
pils of the academy, whatever be 
their rank or wealth, are sedulously 
taught, that their first duty is to use 
the means which Providence has 
placed at their disposal, in a way 
likely to prove beneficial to the less 
fortunate members of the commuti- 
Indiscriminate charity, almsgiv- 
ing, endowing hospitals, bestowing 
pensions, and the various other modes 
of benevolence which are so praise- 
worthy in their origin and go hurtfu! 





n their tendency, Mr. Fellenberg 
by no means recommends, A chari- 
ty founded on rational principles, as 
well as proceeding from amiable 
feelings, is alone patronized and ex- 
emplified at Hofwyl.. The real good 
of the poor is consulted, and not their 
temporary relief; the task of main- 
taning them, or teaching them to ob- 
iain@ maintenance by industry and 
frugality, is prescribed to the rich, 
and not the momentary gratification 
of compassionate feelings. This 
charity may truly be said to bless 
the giver as well as the receiver; it 
requires only his care and attention, 
without diminishing his resources; 
and the objects of it are rendered 
valuable to the community, happy 
in themselves, and grateful to bene- 
factors, who have made them at once 
industrious and. independent. The 


poor children live quite separate from 
thé rich; but they are daily seen by 
ihem; and the progress. of theirs’ im- 
provement and thcir labour is noted. 


The method of reclaimifig and: of 
training them is taught; and unques- 
tionably few of Mr. Fellenberg’s 
wealthier pupils will be likely to 
leave his Institution, without having 
imbibed a strong desire to carry its 
principles into operation in their own 
country. 

We cannot help expressing our 
earnest wish that some more practi- 
cal and minute knowledge of the 
system were obtained by our own 
countrymen than any which can be 
gleaned from such general descrip- 
tions as books afford. The. transla- 
tion of some of the works of which 
we have prefixed the titles to this 
article, would be of use; and we are 
not without hopes, that the state- 
ments in the foregoing pages may 
call to the subject the attention of 
the public. But much remains to 
be learnt, afterall that books can tell, 
of methods necessarily consisting in 
minute details. These can only be 
well understood, so as to be transfer- 
red and adopted: here. by being stu- 
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died daily upon the spot. For ex- 
ample, the admirable system of eco- 
nomy which prevails, and enables 
Mr. Fellenberg to do so much with 
such limited means, resolves itself 
into an endless variety of expedients ; 
each trifling, when viewed separate- 
ly,—but all of which, taken together, - 
constitute the method required. In - 


like manner, the plan pursued for re-. 


forming and training the poor child- 
ren, consists of various processes and ° 
methods of treatment, which can on- 
ly be learnt by actually seeing their 
operation. The pupils from Ger- 
many are sure to carry a practical 
knowledge ofthese matters into their 
own country; and if the system is 
only adopted.in one instance, that 
knowledge will soon sptead in pro- 
portion to its manifest usefulness. 
It ismuch to be wished that some of 
our countrymen, whose public spirit 
is proportioned to their means of 
serving the community, would de- 
vote a season or two of recreation 
from other employments, to the im- 
portant and not uninteresting busi- 
ness of visiting Hofwyl. It appears, 
from Mr. Brougham’s evidence, that 
they would be most cordially wel- 
comed by Mr. Fellenberg, who offer- 
ed him every accommodation whenhe 
intended to remain there a few weeks, 
for the purpose of studying the sys- 
tem minutely. A residence, howev- 
er, of five or six months, would be 
necessary thoroughly to understand 
all the details; and the sending two or 
three young persons to the academy, 
would probably be the best means of 
importing a knowledge of all Mr. 
Fellenberg’s improvements into this 
country. Sugh an experiment would, 
at all events, be safe as well as easy. 
If it led to go. practical results in fa- 
vour of the poor, or the agriculture 
of this nation, it would be attended 
with no risk nor expense to the indi- 
viduals. The boys would receive, 
perhaps, one of the best educations 
that Europe affords, at a very mode- 
rate price; and the strictest regard 
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would be paid both to their health and 
their morals. There is much difficul- 
ty, however, in obtaining admission 
for pupils; and Mr. B. mentions a 
journey undertaken, while he was iv 
Switzerland, by the present King 
and Queen* of Wirtemberg, chiefly 
for the ws oe of prevailing upon 
Mr. Fellenberg to take one more 
youth from Germany, a young per- 
aon of the highest rank, under his 
care. But it is to be expected that 
he may be induced to receive one or 
two English pupils, of whom he has 
hitherto had none, in the hopes of ex- 
tending to this country the know- 
Jedge of those principles, the success 
of which he naturally Wools a very 
warm anxiety toproriote. We may 
add, that @ German appears to be 
the language spoken in the Establish- 
ment generally, any person resort- 
ing thither only for a few months, to 
examine the methods used, will do 
well to make bimselfmaster of it first; 
but if boys are sent over, they will of 
course very soon learn it sufficiently 
to follow the routine of instruction. 

In this article we have given our 
opinion as it really is, very much in 
favour of the principles upon which 
Mr. Fellenberg proceeds. We deem 
them to be just and rational in them- 
selves ;—and in their application, we 
perceive, by the evidence of facts, 
that they have been practically suc- 
cessful. At the same time, we by 
no means intend to assert, that an at- 
tempt should all at once be made to 
carry them into effect upon a large 
scale; especially in populous, and, a- 
bove all, in manufacturing and com- 
mercial districts, where their adop- 
tion must needs be limited, by vari- 
ous circumstances that do not enter 
into the calculations at Hofwyl. All 
we desire is to see the principles, 
which are unquestionably both just 
and practical, received as they de- 
serve, and applied with the necessary 
variations prescribed by diversities 
_ *€ormerly Grand Duchess of Oldenberg, 
4nd gigter of the Emperor Alexander. 








of situation. It may not be possible 
to effect—it may not be desirable to 
attempt—-doing as much for the 
poor on a large scale, as Mr. Fellen- 
berg has done upon a small scale: 
But he has clearly shown how much 
may be performed for their improve- 
ment, not only without extravagant 
cost, but with a profit exactly pro- 
portioned to the benefit bestowed up- 
on the objects of his care. 

————————— 
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Miller's Letters on Clerical Manners and 
Habits.—We have read these letters with 
both pleasure and profit. The book is a 
useful one, not merely to ministers of the 
Gospel, and candidates for the ministry; 
but will afford instruction to almost every 
person, who may peruse it. Many of the 
letters deserve the attention of all who are 
desirous of observing the proprieties of life, 
even if their ambition extends no further. 
We know no book, which treats of what 
ought to be the manners of gentlemen, com; 
parableto Dr. Miller’s. 


We perceive, from the Western Tele- 
graph,that in some parts of this congression- 
al district, the people have had meetings, 
and have passed votes of thanks, to our re- 
presentative in Congress, for his efficient ex- 
ertions in obtaining the assistance of the 
NationalGovernment in the construction of 
our canal. Such proceedings are grateful 
to the public servant, and honourable to the 
constituents themselves. 


We give, in this No. of the Register, the 
manifesto of the Emperor Nicholas, togeth- 
er with the concluding paragraphs of the 
Russian declaration of war ‘against the 
Porte ; not because we suppose they will be 
new to many of our réaders, but because 
we wish to record on our pages, that, which 
in all probability, will mark an important 
era inthe history of the times. We are not 
much inclined to speculate on this. sabject 
at present, nor have we much faith in the 
predictions that are so unsparingly made 
respecting the consequences of the war, and 
the part which the several powers of Eu- 





yope will take inthe contest; yct we are 
not see how this business can now be adjust- 
ed without results highly important to) 
Greece at least, and perhaps to all the gov- 
ernmentsof Europe and even to the world. 
The immense superior:ty of Russia, ; 


pelled to change its policy, (for we 
cannot hope that it will ever be persuaded 
to do so):and most sincerely do we wish, 
that if Europe is te be again plunged into 
the calamities of war the final result may 
be in favor of free institutions, and not as 


both physical and moral, leaves but little ' before, to establish more firmly the absurd 


doubt as to the issue, should the Emperor | 


and the Sultan be left to decide the matter 
between themselves. Should the Porte 
pave deliberation enough to avert the blow, 
by acceding tothe terms proposed by Rus- 
sia, it will materially affect its operations 
against Greece. Indeed from the stand 


pretensions of legitimacy and arbitrary 
power. 


From the New-York Commercial Advertiser, 
June 16. 

CATHOLIC CLAIMS.—The resolution 

of Sir Francis Burdett, which we gave on 

Saturday, was adopted on the 12th in the 


which Russia has al] along been known to) House of Commons, by a majority of 6, af- 


take in favor of Greece, we are surprised to 
ind that the independence of that unhappy 
people is not stated among the professed ob- | 
jects for which the war is declared. But 
should the Turk provoke the meditated 
blow and compel Russia to exact by force 
that which she declares she will exact, 
Greece must be freed, and forever, from 
Turkish domination; and into whatever! 
bands she may chance to fall, she cannot | 
ail to gain even by a change of masters. 

But should Austria, from apprehensions 
ofencroachment; or Britain, from a fear of 
losing her influence, or her possessions in In- 
lia; or France, from her attachment to a 
“balance of power ;”’ or any, orall of these, 
ftom motives secret of avowed, throw their 
influence into the scale of despotism, and 
Russia thus be induced to recede from the 





ground now taken,we shall] probably witness 
asthe result of a war in Europe, more or'! 
less general, the rivetting of the chains of| 


davery and oppression more securely than | 
before upon the unhappy Greeks, This; 


every friend of liberty and humanity would | 
sincerely regret, especially after such ex-! 


penditures of blood and treasure have! 
beenmade by the Greeks themselves, and’ 


by their friends in their behalf. Though ; 


ter a very Jong and animated debate. 
Important from Portugal.—A telegraphi 
despatch from Bayonne announced, on 
10th ult. that Don Miguel had been pro- 
claimed King, without opposition in Coim- 
bra and several other towns. The Courier 
remarks that he is now a traitor to his niece, 
the legitimate Queen, Don Pedro haying 
Abdicated on March 8th, in favor of his 
daughter, Donna Maria, charging Don Mi- 
guel, as his Lieutenant, and Regent of the 
kingdom, with the execution of the de- 
cree. 


An Armistice was concluded on the 12th 
between Don Pedro and the BuenosAyrean 
government, through the mediation of the 
English Government, by the agents of the 
two. powers in London. 


RUSSIAN DECLARATION OF WAR, 

The long threatened crisis has at length 
arrived: The die is cast: and the Muscovite 
advances upen the Ottoman. 

The Russian declaration of war is receiv- 
ed; and the Manifesto by which itis ac- 
companied will be found below. Wittgen- 
stein’s army crossed the Pruth on the 26th 
or 27th of April, and is in fullmarch towards 
Constantinople. While the large naval ar- 
mament of Sebastopol ‘co-operates on the 
side of Varna, the corps of Pascovitch, flush- 
ed with its recent triumphs in Persia, is to 
advance through the frontier of Turkey. 
But this is not the only important operation 
with which the war is expected to com- 
mence. The Russians, it was said, would 


reare no friends to the policy that meddles | °f0%S the Danube about the same time into 


' 
with the internal concerns of nations in or- | 


derto better their condition; yet we could 
not much regret the downfal of the Turkish ; 
empire, brought upon thesaselves, if the free- ; 
dom of those whom they have long so unjust-! 
ly oppressed is to be the consequence. But | 
Wwe would regret any interference that should 
prevent Russia from obtaining the just and 
equitable claims set forth in the manifesto. 
Otherwise the Porte will probably be com- 


‘ 


Bulgaria, and push forward as rapidly as 
possible, supporting their main army by a 
landing near the Gulf of Verona. The state 
papers issued on this occasion ss all 
the diplomatie taet for which the Russian 
Cabinet, under Count. Nesselrode, has al- 
was been distinguished. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUPPLEMENT TO’ 
THE RUSSIAN STATE GAZETTE. 


Berlin, May 4. 
We have received to day from St. Petera, 
burgh the following official documents-% 
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MANIFESTO OF HIS MAJESTY THE 
EMPEROR. 

“By the Grace of God, we, Nicho- 
las I., Emperor and Autocrat of all 
the Russias, &c. &c.—The Treaty 
of Bucharest, concluded in the year 
1812 with the Ottoman Porte, after 
having been sixteen years the subject 
of reiterated disputes, now no longer 
subsists, in spite of all our exertions 
to maintain it, and to preserve it 
from attacks.—The Porte, not satis- 
fied with having —— the basis 
of that Treaty, now defies Russia,and 
prepares to wage against it, a Bel- 
tum ad internecionem; it summons its 

eople in a mass to arms—accuses 

ussia of being its irreconcilable en- 
emy, and tramples under foot the 
Convention of Akerman, and with 
that all preceding Treaties. 

“Lastly, the Porte does not hesi- 
tate to declare that it accepted the 
conditions of this peace only as a 
mask to conceal its intentions and its 
preparations for a new war. Scarce- 
ly is this remarkable confession 
made, when the rights of the Russian 
flag are violated—the vessels which 
it covers detained—and the cargoes 
made the prey ofa rapacious and ar- 
bitrary government. Our subjects 
found themselves compelled to break 
iheir oath, or to leave without delay 
a hostile country. ‘The Bosphorus 
is closed—our trade annthilated— 
our southern provinces, deprived of 
the only channel for the exportation 
of their produce, are threatened 
with incalculable injury. Nay 
more! At the moment when the ne- 
gotiations between Russia and. Per- 
sia are nearly concluded, a sudden 
change on the part of the Persian 
government, checks the course of 
them. It soon appears that the Ot- 
toman Porte exerts itself to make 
Persia waver by promising powerful 
aid; arming in haste the troops in 
the adjoining provinces, and _prepar- 
ing to support, by a threatening at- 
tack, this treacherous hostile lan- 


one. This is the series of injuries 





oi 
of which Turkey has been guilty, 
from the conclusion of the treaty of 
Akerman up to this day, and this is 
unhappily the fruit of the sacritices 
and the generous exertions by which 
Russia has incessantly endeavoured 
to maintain peace with a neighbour 
ing nation. 

“But all patience has its limit. The 
honor of the Russian name—the dig- 
nity of the empire—the inviolability 
of its rights, and that of our national 
glory,. have prescribed to us the 
bounds of it. 

“It is not till after having weigh- 
ed in their fullest extent the duties 
imposed upon us by imperative ne- 
cessity, and inspired with the great- 
est confidence in the justice of our 
cause, that we have ordered our ar- 
my to advance, under the Divine 
protection, against an enemy who vi- 
olates the most sacred obligations of 
the law of nations. 

“We are convinced that our faith- 
ful subjects will join with our pray- 
ers, the most ardent wishes, for the 
success of our enterprise, and that 
they will emplore the Almighty to 
lend his support to our brave soldiers, 
and to send his. Divine blessing on 
our arms, which are destined to de- 
fend our liberty, religion, and our be~ 
loved country. 


“Given at St. Petersburgh, the 
14th [26th] April, in the year of our 
Lord, 1828, and the third of our 
reign. [Signed] NICHOLAS. 
[Counter signed the Vice Chancellor] 

COUNT NESSELRODE.” 


The Declaration which follows-the 
foregoing Manifesto, enters into a 
more ample review of the conduct of 
the Porte. It reproaches her with 
duplicity in signing the treaty of Ak- 
erman, which she never intended te 
fulfil. It refers to her intrigues with 
Persia—charges her with violating 
her pledge to the Servians, and her 
guarantee to the Provinces of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. An. amnesty 
wasto be granted to the Servians; 
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instead of which the Turks invaded 
their territory, and made a dreadful 
massacre. The privileges of the 
Principalities were to be guaranteed ; 
instead of which a system was esta- 
blished of the most sweeping plun- 
der. The incursions of the ‘Turks, 
inhabiting the left bank of theKuban, 
were encouraged. Yet Russia, dur- 
ing all these provocations, only desir- 
ed to instill moderate and just princi- 
ples into the. conduct of the Porte. 
She disapproved the enterprise of 
Prince Ypsilanti, but required that 
the innocent should not be confound- 
ed with the guilty. These requisi- 
tions were rejected, and the christi- 
ans were made the victims of indiscri- 
minate cruelty and rage. 


The declaration concludes with the fol- 
ijowing paragraphs :— 

“Russia, now placed in a situaticn 
in which its honor and its interests 
will not suffer it any longer to remain 
declares war against the Ottoman 
Porte.—Not without regret,after hav- 
ing, however, for sixteen years neg- 
lected nothing to spare the evils 
which will accompany it. The cau- 
ses of this war sufficiently indicate 
the objects of it. Brought on by 
Turkey, it will impose upon it the 
burden of making good all expenses 
caused by it, and the loss sustained by 
the subjects of his Imperial Majesty ; 
undertaken for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the treaties which the Porte con- 
siders as no longer existing; it will 
aim at securing their observance and 
efficacy; induced by the imperative 
necessity of securing for the future 
inviolable liberty tothe commerce of 
the Black Sea, and the navigation of 
the Bosphorus, it will be directed to 
this object, which is equally advanta- 
geous to all the European states. 

While Russia has recourse to arms, 
it thinks that, far from having indulg- 
edin hatred to the Ottoman power, or 
ofhaving contemplated its overthrow, 
according to the accusation of the Di- 
van, ithas givena convincing proof 


that, ifit had designed to combat it to 
the utmost, or to overthrow it, it 
would have seized all the opportuni- 
ties for war, whichits relations with 
the Porte have incessantly presentede 

Russia, nevertheless, is very far 
from entertaining ambitious plans: e- 
nough countries and nations already 
obey itslaws; cares enough are al- 
ready united with the extent of its do- 
minions, 

Lastly, Russia, though at war with 
the Porte for reasons which are inde- 
pendent of the Convention of the 6th 
of July, has not departed, and will 
not depart, from the stipulations of 
thatact. It did not, and could not, 
condemn Russia to sacrifice its earli- 
er important rights, to endure decid- 

d affronts, and to demand no indem= 
nity for the most sensible injuries. 
But the duties which it imposed upon 
it, and the principles. on which it is 
founded, will be fulfilled with scru- 
pulous fidelity, and strictly observed. 
—The Allies will find Russia always 
ready to act in concert with them, to 
the execution of the Treaty of Lon- 
don—always zealous to co-operate in 
the work which is recommended to 
its care by religion, and all the feel- 
ings which do honour to humanity— 
always inclined to make use of its sit- 
uation only for the speedy fulfilment 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
the 6th of July, but not to make any 
change in its nature and its effects. 

The Emperor will not lay down 
his arms till he has attained the re- 
sults stated in this declaration; and 
he expects them, from the benedic- 
tion of Him, to whom justice and a 
pure conscience have never yet ap- 
pealed in vain. 

Given at St. Petersburgh, the 14th 
(26th) April 1828, 


New York, June 14. 

The Catholic question was brought 
forward in the House of Commons, 
on the evening of the 8th ultimo, by 
Sir Francis Burdett. The Bar-,. 





onet’s opening speech occupies eight 
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columns and a_ half of very close 
print, in the Courier. He conclu- 
ded by moving “that the House’ re- 
solve, itself into a committee to con- 
sider the state of the laws affect- 
ing His Majesty's Roman Catholic 
subjects in Great Britainand Ireland, 
with a view to such a final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment, as may be con- 
ducive to the peace and strength of 
the united kingdom, to the stability 
of the Protestant establishment, and 
to the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of His Majesty’s 


subjects.” The motion was second- 


ed by Mr. Brougham. 


By recent information from South 
America, we learn that Mr. Tudor, 
late Consul of the U. S. at Lima, and 
at present our Charge d’ Affairs at 
the Court of Brazil, has been em- 
ploying his leisure hours in Lima in 
writing a work on Peru. We shall 
look for it with some interest, espe- 
cially as it is said to be historical in 
its character. Few countries afford 
a finer or more various field for the 
historian than Peru, presenting as it 
does, the beautiful ‘simplicity of its 
original inhabitants, under the pater- 
nal sceptre of its ancient Incas, the 
children of the Sun; then, the sud- 
den and bloody invasion of Pizarro, 
and the vain struggle of a noble peo- 
ple for liberty; then, the long period’ 
of Spanish avarice and oppression; 
and finally, the horrors and vicissi- 
tudes of a revolutionary contest, end- 
ing in the birth ofa free nation, plac- 
ed among the most magnificent sce- 
nery of nature and containing in itself 
all the elements of political great- 


ness. 
N.Y. Enquirer. 


AN INDIAN CAMP. 

FROM BELTRAMI’S PILGRIMAGE. 
The day and night of the 12th 
were the most dreadful of my whole 
life. 41 tremble whenever I even 
think of them; thank God, however, 
1 did not tremble at the time. 





I was 


aware that, if I exhibited before the 
Indians the slightest indications of 
fear, it was all over with me. [ 
carefully preserved, therefore, my 
self-possession, an intrepidity, I flat- 
ter myself of no easy attainment. 

‘A number of these Indians who 
drink at the fountains, had just been 
visiting the English agents at Ro- 
maine island, on lake Huron; and a- 
mong the presents distributed among 
them, they had received some barrels 
of whiskey. This was soon circulat- 
ed through the encampment, almost 
every member of which soon became 
violently heated and maddened by 
it. 

‘It isa usual practice of the fe- 


‘male Indians, when they see cases of 


intoxication in their own tent, or in 
the camp, to preserve to themselves 
the strictest sobriety,- that they may 
be enabled to prevent or mitigate 
the frequently dreadful consequences 
of intemperance in the men. But 
on this occasion the women were 
more completely inebriated than the 
men, and, with the exception of a 
few young persons, all were plung- 
ed in the most frightful state of ip- 
toxication. 

‘ The hell of Virgil and of Dante, 
or even that painted by Oreagan at 
St. Maria Novella, in Florence, ina 
style so deeply impressive, are only 
faint sketches in comparison with 
that full display of terror and death 
presented in the tragedy, exhibiting 
in all theirhorrors the Bacchantes,the 
Furies, the Eumenides, Medusa, ahd 
all the monsters of history or fiction. 

‘Hatred, jealousy, long standing 
quarrels, mortal antipathies, all the 
ferocious passions were in most exas- 
perated excitement and conflict. 
The shrieks of the women and child- 
ren, mingled with the yells of these 
cannibals, and the baying of dogs, 
added the tortures of hearing to 
all Hong agonies which appalled the 
sight. 

€ Standing on a mound of earth 
with my cutlass in my girdle, my 
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gun in my Hand, and sword half un- 
sheathed at my side, I remained a 
spectator to this awful scene— 
watchful and motionless. I was of- 
ten menaced, but never answered,ex- 
cept by'an expressive silence, which 
most unequivocally declared that I 
was ready to rush on the first who 
should dare to become my assailant. 
My Bois-brule had concealed himself, 
and I had great difficulty in rallying 
him to my side, where he at length 
appeared to feel more confidence and 
security than elsewhere, for he be- 

—tcame convinced that there was a 
greater probability of escaping the 
threatened catastrophe by courage 
and resolution than by indecision and 
terror. 

* But it became necessary for me, 
for a few moments, to quit my en- 
trenchment. The life of the chief, 
Cloudy Weather, was in danger. | 
was his host, and he was the father 
of the beautifn} Woascila, who, by 
giving me timely notice in two in- 
stances of plots formed for my dis- 
truction, and thus kindling into stron- 
ger power the fierce and menacing 
expression of my countenance, had 
been twice my preserver. 1 darted 
forward with her and my Bois-brule, 
who was now become a hero, and we 
saved him, by disarming of their 
knives the two assassins who had at- 
tacked him, against whom, merely 
with a small piece of wood, he de- 
fended himself likea lion. We push- 
edhim into his tent, and committed 
him to the care of a warrior chief, 
one of his intimate friends, who was 
enjoined to protect him, and prevent 
his going out. He found, however, 
aknife which had been concealed, 
and whether from that impulse natu- 
ral to Indians, which often occasions 
them in their passion to make a vic- 
tim of the first man they meet; or 
whether through a real mistake, he 
rushed on his friend and stabbed him 
with repeated thrusts: we, however, 
teturned instantly at the call of Wo- 
ascila, and fortunately in time to pre- 
vent the completion of murder. 





‘On this occasion I was exceed- 
ingly surprised and affected, my dear 
countess, by a display of genuine 
magnanimity and generosity. 

‘The son of the wounded savage, 
about eighteen years of age, entered 
the tent, and surveying with an ex- 
pression of terrific dignity the assas- 
sin of his parent,with heroie self-pos- 
session thus addressed him:—Thou 
hast stabbed my’ father—thy own 
friend. I ought te avenge him, and 
I could-do it; but thou wouldst not 
have done this, hadst thou not been 
intoxieated. I pardon thee. In 
this young Indian, the son of Bear’s 
heart, 1 perceived Rome and Greece 
united. He was the hero-ofthe day: 
he was not only able to resist the 
temptations of a liquer so exceedingly 
attraetive to Indians, but he contri- 
buted greatly to mitigate the effects 
of its deadly influence. J embraced 
him withsentiments such as these sa- 
vage people had never before exci 
tedin me. The noble conduct of 
this young man is also one of those 
circumstances which infuse such con- 
tradictions into the-character of Indi- 
ans,and almest preclude the power of 
defining them. In order to testify 
my admiration of his conduct, I gave 
a liberal quantity of powder, the 
most valuable present that, situated 
as ] was, I could possibly bestow up- 
on him. I would have conferred on 
him an empire had I been able, but 
my destitution was even greater than 
his own.” 

oto 


INDIAN ALPHABET. 


Guyst an untutored native Chero- 
kee, who had not known the sound of 
aletter, began to say to one and 
to another, that it was not a good 
thing for the red men not to have a 
way to fold up their thoughts and 
send toeach other, like the whites. 
But they all laughed’ at his singu- 
larity. He left off hunting, and be- 
took himself to the study of letters. 
His wife reproached him for his indo- 
lence and folly, and tried to drive 











him againto hunting. But he was 
busily arranging all the syllables of 
the Indian tongue aftera perfect 
manner; of which, after dissecting ev- 
ery word in the language, it seems 
there were eighty-five, and giving his 
heedful attention to cut out prop- 
er characters to represent them. 
The impatience of his wife, at last 
tied her to destroy his letters or types. 
He then left his home, went to the 
Arkansas, and remgined there till his 
plan was perfected, and he had a 
school, which the philosopher might 
perhaps be apt to call a /usus nature. 
His new words ran away from him 
like young partridges of the moun- 
tains,and many,by these winged mes- 
sengers,immediately began to whisper 
toeach other at the distance of a 
thousand miles. In short their al- 
phabet is judged to be much superi- 
or to any other in the world. It is 


not with them as with others, that 
reading must be learned by going to 
school ;—it isa mere pioneer to the 
schools, a part of their mother tongue 


which is learned in a day by some, 
and which the old and young are a- 
ble to learn, both to read and to 
write, in a few days. Having a- 
dopted the pursuit of learning as 
their second nature, ingrafted upon 
the wildness of what is supposed to 
lurk in their first, they honoured the 
author with a golden medal; and 
their friends in Boston concurred 
with them in giving to his invention 
the aids of the Press. 


The Lost Found.—A Mr. Clark, of 
Arkansas, had a child stolen from him 
more than a year since, and soon af- 
ter received a letter, when in a 
state of the utmost anxiety, promis- 
ing the restoration of the child’ on 
the deposite of $200 at a certain 

lace. The writer of the letter was 
detected, and imprisoned, but would 
disclose nothing. Afterwards, in an 
attempt to escape, he was drowned: 
and thus all traces of the child were 


has been found and recognized, hav- 
ing been left on the bank of the river 
at Alexandria, by a fellow named 
er about the middle of March 
ast, 


The Horn Snake.—This beautiful- 
ly spotted reptile, is rarely to be 
found. One of extraordinary di- 
mensions, upwards of 5 fect in length, 
and as thick as a man’s arm, was kill- 
ed last week at the Union Forge. A 
gentleman who saw the animal, des- 
cribes the horn, not as a blunt pro- 
tuberance from the tail, but a flint 
hard substance encased in a shield, 
and as sharp as a needle, which 
when attacked, the creature shoots 
from the scabbard and inflicts a 
wound which would destroy any 
thing it encounters. Naturalists 
have universally described the wea- 
pon of this snake differently, we have 
now a correct account of it.—The 
skin has been taken off, and no doubt 
Mr. Arthur, the proprietor of the 
works, will present it to one of the 
museums, 


The London Quarterly Review, in 
an.article headed “Attempt to reach 
the NorthPole,”’has this observation: 
—*“ We think we may conclude with 
Parry and Franklin, that though the 
object for which these voyages were 
undertaken has not been fully ac- 
complished, yet a North West Pas- 
sage is feasible; and that it will one 
day be made, if not by us, by our ri- 
val Brother Jonathan, who, we are 
inclined to think, will not find it ve- 
ry difficult, with a wind and current 
in his favour, to run, in one season 
from Icy Cape, through Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet and Lancaster Sound, in- 
to Hudson’s Pay.” 


General Hamilton.—We are pleas- 
ed to learn from the Evening Post, 
that the task, so long deferred, of 
writing a memoir of General Hamil- 
ton, has been undertaken by a genile- 





lost. It is pow stated that the child; 


mn of this city, fully competent to 
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its proper execution, and that he is 
now engaged-in its performance. 
This work will possess high interest 
in various points of view. It will 
constitute a deserved tribute to the 
public services of that eminent 
statesman, which the reputatien of 
ihe country requires should be paid: 
it will illustrate those services in a 
manner that cannot fail of creating 
the warmest incitements to their imi- 
tation, especially in the growing ge- 
neration; and it will aflord a text 
book in political science, of para- 
mount authority in the future admin- 
istration of affairs. And, it may be 
that the. postponement of the publica- 
tion until this time, hitherto fre- 
quently regretted, will prove auspici- 
ous to the more general appreciation 
of the distinguished subject; inas- 
much as ‘the blinding heat of party, 
which once glowed with so much 
fervor, has given way to more calm- 
ness and liberality, or, has at least 
been diverted to other directions. 


(NV. Y. Statesman. 


Money Buried—In May, 1827, a 
man named Joseph Galebo, a Portu- 
guese, and a common beggar was 
drowned in Boston harbor, on the 
wreck of the schr. Olive Branch. 
After an inquest on the body, he was 
buried respectably in the strangér’s 


- tomb in South Boston, where he slept 


quietly till Tuesday last. On that 
day, two foreigners called on Mr. 
Coroner Snow and enquired about 
the deceased with great parti¢ulari- 
ty expressing a desire to know where 
he was buried, and whether his 
clothes were taken off; after which, 
they were referred to the sexton, for 
admission to see the remains. He 
probably, thinking that-so pious and 
iriendly a wish ought to be gratified, 
readily opened the tomb and showed 
them the coffin, The lid was open- 
ed to the face, but that was not e- 
hough, With various shrugs and 
Winks and intimations, they desired 


ibe whole cover of the coffin to be; 





removed, when the anxious friends, 
without any squeamishness, thrust 
their unhallowed paws within the 
clothing which covered the decaying 
body, and with the aid ofa jack-knife, 
whipped out a belt, out of which they 
emptied about three pints of silver 
coin, leaving a considerable quantity 
in the lower end, where it was less 
corroded, supposed to be gold. 
They quickly made off from the as- 
tonished sexton, leaving for his 
share ofthe booty, the pleasure of 
replacing the coffin lid, since which 
time, these strangers of fortunate 
memory have neither been seen nor 
heard of in our city of Boston. 


Printing for the blind.—Mr. Galt, of Edin- 
burgh, has invented a mode of printing, by 
which blind persons, by means of the touch, 
may be enabled to read. A committee of 
the University of Edinburgh, examined the 
books, and the manner of using them, and 
found that blind boys, who had only a few 
weeks’ practice, were able to read with 
their fingers ‘as quickly, or nearly, so, as 
they could suppose boys to do with their 
sight, insimilar circumstances,” though it 
was not supposed that the same ratio could 
be expected in the more advanced stages of 
their reading. Mr. Galt proposes to print 
the gospel of St. John inthis method, and 
thecommittee recommend it to the patron- 
age of the public, for gratuitous distribution 
among the blind. 


A spendid public dinner was given, on 
Tuesday 10th, inst. at Leesburgh, by a large 
number of the citizens of Loudoun county, 
Virginia, to their distinguished Representa- 
tive, CuarnLtes Fenton Mercer, in testi- 
mony of “theirhigh respect for him as the 
indefatigable Representative of their dis- 
trict, in Congress; and especially for his 
very able management of the great enter- 

rise of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.” 
R. H. Henderson, Esq. presided at the din- 
ner, assisted by Sydnor Bailey, and John M. 
McCarty, Esqrs. 
* (Nat. Intel. 


A 
OBITUARY. 

Died—In this village on Saturday 
the 28th ult. Caruarine W. Daugh- 
ter of R. H. Bishop, D. D.-in the 
12th year of her age. 

—On Ist. inst. Mary Any, 
infant daughter of Mr. A. Mahaffy, . 
of this place, 
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ON THE PAINS OF GENIUS. 
BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


Envy not the Poet’s name, 
*Darken not his dawn offame; 
°Tis the guerdon of a mind 

*Bove the thralls of earthly kind; 
?Tis the haven fora soul 

Where the storms of genius roll ;- 
It often lights him to his doom— 
A halo round an early tomb! 


The whirling brain and heated brow; 
Ideas that torture while they grow; 
The soaring fancy over-fraught, 

The burning agonies of thought; 

The sleepless eye and racking head, 
The airy terrors round him spread ¢ 
Or freezing smile of be oan 

Or scow! of green eyed jealousy ; 

Or haggard want, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a cold, uncover’d grave :— 

Oh! these must win a Poet’s name; 
Then darken not his dawn of fame. 


Lf~— 
THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 
Tis said the rose is love’s own flower, 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 
And Winter on its bloom has power, 
But has not on its sweetness any. 


For though young Love’s ethereal rose 
Will drop on Age’s wint’ry bosom; 
Yet still its faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 


But ah! the fragrance lingering there 

Is like the sweets, that mournful duty 
Bestows with sadly-soothing care, 

To deck the grave of bloom and beauty. 


For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 
Its blush extinct, tokindle never, 

That fragrance is but Mem’ry’s sigh, 
That breathes of pleasures past forever. 


Why did not love the amaranth choose, 
That bears no thorns and canifot perish ? 
Alas! no sweets, its flowers diffuse, 
And only sweets Love’s hfe can cherish. 


But be the rose and amaranth twined, 
And Love their mingled powers assuming 
‘Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, , 





Forever sweet, forever bloomips. 








THE PARTING OF ENEAS & DIDO. 
ENEAS. 


A truce to the nonsense that fain would per: 
suade, 

That home was, on earth, for a paradise 
made— 

*Pon my honor,’tis nonsense, my dear Mis. 
tress Dido, 

Stay at home if you please, Love, but whip 
me ifI do. 

For why should asoul, that’s expansive and 


free, 

Be chained to the family dish cf Bohea; 

Or why the philosopher reckon as joys, 

The squeals of the girls, and the squalls 0; 
the boys. 

With the world for your home, you are 
equally blest, 

Inthenorth, and the south, and the east, 
and the west, 

But if gout or the weather, forbid you t 
roam, 

Then try the effect of a public “At Home.” 


DIDO. 
Although we acknowledge a magic that 
blends 
Its social delights in the converse of friends, 
There’s a voice that still whispers, wherever 
we roam, 
Of a magical wreath that entwines us with 
home. 


Dear home! ’tis a name that can ever impart 

A smile on the face, and a joy to the heart; 

Infancy, manhood, or age, it endears, 

And alike yields ablessing in smiles or in 
tears. 


7 welcome the sober enjoyments that 

ing, 

Their witchery round the dear home where 
they spring; 

From the world "tis enough to have caught, 
as they flew, 

Its glittering tints—now we bid them adicy 

Carthage Magazine. © 


ON DR. I. LETTSOM. 
When any patients call in haste, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats °em ; 
Ifafter that, they choose to die, 
Why, verily— =‘ Lets’em. 
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